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In like manner, the most worthless member of a society, civilized by some sort of education and brought up under the influence of laws and of policy, will be an amiable man, if compared with a wild and uncultivated savage.
It is hard indeed to say, who is our particular instructor in the social virtues; as, for the same reason, it is hard to say, who taught us our native tongue j yet no one will therefore deny that we learned it. The publick is in these cases our master : and all the world has a share in our instruction. Suffice it (continues the sophist) to know, that some there are among us, elevated a little above the ordinary sort, in the art of leading mankind to honour and to virtue; and among these I have the advantage to be distinguished.
Socrates continues astonished for a time and speechless, as though dazzled with the beauty of Protagoras's discourse. At last, recovering himself, he ventures to propound a little doubt which has arisen in his mind (though perfectly satisfied, he says, with the main question), whether temperance, fortitude, justice, and the rest, which Protagoras has so often mentioned, and
NOTES.
P. 357. 'On A/xaflta.] This is the true key and groat moral of the dialogue, that knowledge alone is the source of virtue, and ignorance the souree of vice : it was Plato's own principle, (sec Plat. Epist. 7, p. 336, A^aPta, d- fy iravra /ca/ca TraVt Gppt,farcLL /cat pXaaravet,, /cat {icrrepov aTrorcXa Kapirov rots "yewi/-cracu TTLKporarov. See also Sophist, p. 228 and 229. and Kuthy-dcxnus. from p. 278 to 281. and Do Legib. L. 3. p. 688.) and probably it was also tlio principle of Socrates : the COUSCMUKUICC of it is, that virtue may bo taught, and may "bo acquired ; and that philosophy alone can point us out the way to it.
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